THE LEAGUE OF 'NATIONS

know that to discipline the masses of our countrymen into sufficient
fitness for working out successfully a programme of non-co-operation would
not only take a very long time, longer than we can wait with safety
for the achievement of our objective, but it requires an amount of
organisation and effort which in the present state of our conntry, political
and financial, it is hardly possible to put forth. When I realised the
immense difficulties of this method for use within measurable future, the idea
of invoking the assistance of the League of Nations occurred to me as
the only possible alternative. Let me not be understood as expressing any
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith
in them stands reafftamed. But I feel that it is even a higher course to
adopt to appeal to the League as by its intervention, the League may save
us and the world, considerable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj
easier and quicker. By its intervention the League cannot levy any suffering
either in person or in property but non-co-operation is nothing if it is not
a draft upon the popular capacity to suffer, and suffer terribly, in both
person and property,

APPEAL TO THE  LEAGUE  OF NATIONS

"The appeal to the League of Nations is a challenge to the conscience
of civilised mankind. Almost every important self-governing country in the
world which has pretensions to permanent and civilised institutions is
represented on that body. Its ideals and its professions have been pittched
to a humanitarian key ; its watch-wovd is international justice. To prevent war
and to settle international disputes by mutual discussion and arbitration rather
than by dictation or by war is the object of its policy. To whom shall an
oppressed people appeal for a peaceful settlement of its grievances aga nst
the oppressor, if not to a body inspired by such ideals and endowed with
such opportunities ? The League maintains at great cost, several agencies for
the purpose of facilitating its work ; and India pays a very large proportion
of that cost. She is entitled not only on humanitarian grounds but as a
permanent and prominent member of the League, to call in the whole-hearted
assistance of the League agencies for the solution of the various problems
The specialised skill which the League commands cannot be had any-
where else.

* It is suggested that the League of Nations will not easily take cognizance
of our appeal I have discussed this aspect of the question in some detail
in the course of the conversation. I adhere to the view that it is possible to
bring the matter up before the League effectively in more ways than one.
Article XI of the Covenant is most important in this respect. President
Wilson himself referring to it said : ''Article XI says that it shall be friendly
right of any member of the League to call attention at any time to anything
anywhere that threatens to disturb the peace of the world or the good
understanding between nations, upon which the peace of the world depends,
That in itself constitutes a revolution in international relationships. Anything
that affects the peace of any part of the world is the business of every
nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade shall not be interfered
with ; it has the right to insist that the rights of mankind shall not be
interfered with." This emphatic and impressive interpretation of the article by
the father of it is most helpful to our cause. That to ignore the Indian
situation would menace the world's peace is certain. That any member of
the League may invoke its jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is equally
certain. I believe that it would not be impossible to persuade one of the
many meiriber-nations to move in -this behalf, having regard to the justice,
urgency and peril of the situation. I need not here refer to the fact that the
League has jurisdiction suo matu to interfere, as M. Briand's action as President
of the League Council in the dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia shows. I
desire also to "refer to the views of two very eminent thinkers.